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AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 


NO.  X. 


All  experience  fully  proves  that  important  projects,  opposed  to 
prevailing  prejudices  or  practices,  have  to  struggle  with  great 
difficulties;  and  generally  the  more  important  the  object,  the 
greater  the  difficulty.  The  reasons  are,  that  they  always  ema- 
nate from  superior  minds,  which  outrun  their  cotemporaries;  and 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  very  slowly  lay  down  those  prejudices 
and  opinions  which  they  have  early  imbibed  and  long  cherished. 
They  can  no  more  keep  pace  with  the  superior  minds  from  which 
those  projects  emanate,  than  the  unwieldy  elephant  can  keep  pace 
with  "  the  high  mettled  courser." 

The  accursed  slave  trade,  one  of  the  greatest  stains  that  ever 
sullied  the  human  character,  maintained  a  struggle  in  Great 
Britain  of  thirty  years  duration,  before  its  doom  was  finally  sealed, 
notwithstanding  the  united  efforts  to  produce  its  interdiction,  of  a 
host  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  men  whom  that  country  has 
produced — notwithstanding  the  atrocious  (I  had  almost  said,  the 
infernal)  cruelty  and  enormity  of  the  traffic  were  acknowledged 
by  every  unbiassed  man  in  the  three  kingdoms — and,  notwith- 
standing, also,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  British  nation  was 
interested  in  its  continuance. 

The  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation  began  about  half  a  cen- 
tury since,  and  notwithstanding  the  awful  consequences  that  im- 
pended over  the  nation,  in  the  event  of  its  rejection,  its  fate  was 
to  the  last  degree  uncertain,  and  nothing  could  have  insured  its 
success  but  the  decision  and  energy  of  a  powerful  administration. 

The  grand  project  of  the  Erie  and  Hudson  canal  encountered  a 
most  formidable  opposition,  as  did  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement in  this  state.     Both  were  most  seriously  jeopardized. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  great  undertakings  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  therefore  wonderful,  that  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered by  the  magnificent  plan  of  colonizing  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  descendants  of  the  ill-fated  natives  of  that  section  of  the  globe, 
who,  in  violation  of  the  plainest  principles  of  honour,  honesty,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  were  torn  by  cupidity,  and  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
from  their  homes,  their  parents,  their  husbands,  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  from  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  human  nature. 
Nor,  all  things  duly  considered,  are  we  to  be  surprised  that  it  is 
most  violently  opposed  by  a  host  of  enemies,  (among  whom  the 
most  ardent  are  those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  it)  and  but 
feebly  supported  by  many  of  its  friends.* 

This  state  of  things  loudly  calls  on  those  who  have  a  due  sense 
of  its  great  importance,  and  of  the  serious  evils  it  is  calculated  to 
avert,  to  redouble  their  zeal — to  obviate  objections — and  to  arouse 
the  country  to  exertions  commensurate  with  the  object. 

The  chief  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  measure,  are 
the  enormous  expense  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
operation,  which  would,  it  is  contended,  render  it  utterly  imprac- 
ticable— and  the  various  difficulties  and  miscarriages  which  have 
taken  place  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 

Let  us  examine  both  those  objections  candidly.  And  first  of 
the  expense. 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  late  collections  in  the  different  churches  of 
this  city  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Colonization  Society,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  $ 369- 
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It  appears  by  the  tenth  report  of  the  Colonization  Society,  that 
the  expense  of  the  transportation,  and  the  maintenance  for  a  year, 
of  each  individual,  is  about  twenty  dollars.*  According  to  a  cal- 
culation stated  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  so- 
ciety, the  annual  increase  of  the  coloured  population,  slaves  and 
free,  is  about  52,000  per  annum.  To  keep  them  to  their  present 
numbers,  by  an  export  equal  to  the  increase,  would  of  course  re- 
quire about  gl, 000,000  per  annum.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
truly  a  large  sum — but  to  a  country  with  a  revenue  of  above 
20,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum,  of  which  about  810,000,000  are 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  a  national 
debt,  which  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  sum,  for  such  an  object, 
is  a  trifle  unworthy  of  consideration.  And  if  a  conviction  of  the 
incalculable  advantages  of  the  measure  should  spread  generally 
throughout  the  union,  as  might  be  the  case  by  adequate  efforts 
on  the  part  of  its  friends,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  beyond 
the  legitimate  power  of  congress  to  apply  the  public  treasure  to 
this  purpose,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  authorizing  such  an  appropriation,  in 
which  case  an  adequate  portion  of  the  superfluous  public  reve- 
nue might  be  devoted  to  this  grand  object. 

With  respect  to  the  various  difficulties  and  disasters  that  have 
attended  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  administration  of  that  colony  to  be  able  to  state 
their  extent,  or  their  causes — nor  is  it  essential.  Our  grand  con- 
cern is  with  Liberia,  where  the  difficulties  experienced  have  been 
utterly  insignificant,  compared  with  those  which  were  experienced 
in  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  An  account  of 
the  awful  situation  and  gloomy  prospects  of  Virginia,  for  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  first  settlement,  was  published  some  time  since 
in  a  few  of  our  papers — but  as  it  was  not  generally  circulated, 
and  as  it  is  well  calculated  to  obviate  one  of  the  two  leading  ob- 
jections to  the  measure,  it  is  once  more  submitted  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  public. 

"Smith  left  the  Colony  furnished  with  three  ships,  good  fortifications,  twenty- 
u  five  pieces  of  cannon,  arms,  ammunition,  apparel,  commodities  for  trading,  and 
"  tools  for  all  kinds  of  labour.  At  James'  Town  there  were  nearly  sixty  houses. 
"  The  settlers  had  begun  to  plant  and  to  fortify  at  five  or  six  other  places.  The 
"  number  of  inhabitants  was  nearly  five  hundred. — They  had  just  gathered  in 
"  their  Indian  harvest,  and  besides,  had  considerable  provision  in  their  stores. 
"  They  had  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  an  equal  number  of  fowls,  some 
"goats  and  some  sheep.  They  had  also  boats,  nets,  and  good  accommodations 
"for  fishing.  But  such  was  the  sedition,  idleness,  and  dissipation  of  this  mad 
"  people,  that  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  circumstances.  No 
"sooner  was  Capt.  Smith  gone,  than  the  savages,  provoked  by  their  dissolute 
"practices  and  encouraged  by  their  want  of  government,  revolted,  hunted  and 
•;  slew  them  from  place  to  place.  Nansemond,  the  plantation  at  the  falls,  and  all 
■  the  out-settlements,  were  abandoned.  In  a  short  time,  nearly  forty  of  the  com- 
,;  pany  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Their  time  and  provisions  were  consumed 
"in  riot;  their  utensils  wore  stolen  or  destroyed;  their  hogs,  sheep,  and  fowls 
"  killed  and  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  The  sword  without,  famine  and  sickness 
,:  within,  soon  made  among  them  surprising  destruction.  Within  the  term  of  six 
"  months,  of  their  whole  number,  sixty  only  survived.  These  were  the  most 
■'  poor,  famishing  wretches,  subsisting  chiefly  on  herbs,  acorns,  and  berries. 

*  "  From  the  actual  experience  of  the  Society,  derived  from  the  expenses 
••  which  have  been  incurred  in  transporting  the  persons  already  sent  to  Africa, 
"  the  entire  average  expense  of  each  colonist,  young  and  old,  including  passage 
"  money  and  subsistence,  may  be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  head."  Tenth 
Report,  page  18. 


"  Such  was  the  famine,  that  they  fed  on  the  skins  of  their  dead  horses:  nay, 
"  they  boiled  and  ate  the  flesh  of  the  dead.  Indeed  they  were  reduced  to  sueh 
"extremity,  that  had  they  not  been  relieved,  the  whole  colony  in  eight  or  ten 
"  days  would  have  been  extinct.  Such  are  the  dire  effects  of  idleness,  faction, 
"  and  want  of  proper  subordination." — Holmes'  American  Annals,  Vol.  1.  p.  60. 

This  hideous  state  of  things  took  place  in  1C10;  and  the  first  attempt  at  set- 
tlement was  in  1565. 

All  the  difficulties  and  calamities  that  have  attended  the  Colony 
of  Liberia,  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence,  are  not  a 
tythe  of  the  disasters  that  took  place  in  Virginia  in  six  months. 

North  Carolina  was  settled  in  1668;  and  in  1694,  the  list  of  tax- 
ables,  according  to  Williamson's  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  144,  did  not 
exceed  787,  being  little  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  there  in 
1677,  seventeen  years  before.  "Such,"  says  this  writer,  "were  the 
baneful  effects  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  idleness." 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  system  of  colonization 
has  a  host  of  powerful  and  influential  advocates  in  Maryland,  ViH 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.*  But  the  opposition  to  it  is  almost 
universal  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  which  States,  from  cir- 
cumstances to  be  hereafter  explained,  are  most  interested  in  its 
success.  It  is  the  only  measure  by  which  the  mass  of  evils  attend- 
ant on  slavery  can  be  mitigated — for  mitigation  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for  in  such  an  extensive  and  inveterate  evil.  And  many  of 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disorder,  and  shudder 
at  its  contemplation,  are  discouraged  from  making  any  efforts  to 
apply  a  remedy,  in  consequence  of  regarding  it  as  incurable.  To 
both  those  classes  these  pages  are  particularly  addressed. 

That  slavery  is  a  curse,  and  a  grievous  curse,  to  the  States 
where  it  generally  prevails,  is  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have 
considered  the  subject  uninfluenced  by  prejudice.  That  a  large 
portion  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, if  not  in  the  other  Southern  States,  arises  from  that  source, 
is  too  palpable  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  superficial. 
While  southern  produce  commanded  ready  markets  and  high 
prices,  slave  labour,  employed  in  agriculture,  though  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  labour  of  freemen,  was  still  profitable.  But  at  the 
present  prices  of  flour,  corn,  tobacco,  &c.  the  labour  of  slaves  is, 
in  general,  not  more  than  equal  to  their  maintenance. 

HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia,  September  1,  1829. 

( To  be  continued.) 

*  The  State  of  Virginia,  so  early  as  the  year  181G,  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  executive  "  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  territory  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  at  some  other 
"  place  not  within  any  of  the  states  or  territorial  governments  of  the  United 
"  States,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  persons  of  colour  as  are  now  free,  and 
"  may  desire  the  same,  and  for  those  who  may  hereafter  be  emancipated  within 
"  this  commonwealth."  This  resolution  probably  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  of  which,  therefore,  the  great  State  of  Virginia  may 
fairly  claim  the  title  of  legitimate  parent.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1827,  passed  a  resolution  appropriating  one  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
for  ten  years,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  sum  is  small — and  is  only 
mentioned  as  an  indication  of  the  sense  of  that  respectable  state  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Throughout  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  most  friendly  feel- 
ings exist  towards  the  scheme — and  numbers  of  citizens  have  emancipated  their 
slaves  on  condition  of  their  being  conveyed  to  Liberia.  Some  have  not  only 
emancipated  them,  but  have  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  their  passage 
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A  consideration  on  which  I  touch  with  diffidence,  but  which 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, is,  the  danger  of  an  explosion  such  as  took  place  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. Although  the  vigilance  employed  in  the  Southern  States 
has  hitherto,  and  may  for  a  long  time  to  come,  avert  this  calamity; 
yet  vigilance  is  oftentimes  relaxed,  and  in  a  moment  of  relaxation, 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  may 
arrive — a  convulsion  take  place — and,  though  the  attempt  would 
probably  be  suppressed,  the  country  be  devastated  in  the  struggle. 

In  this  discussion,  our  southern  fellow  citizens  ought,  likewise, 
seriously  to  consider  the  great  disparity  of  the  increase  of  the  two 
races  in  their  section  of  the  union — a  momentous  fact,  pregnant 
with  alarming  consequences,  likely  to  explode  sooner  or  later. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  free  and  slave  population  of 
the  five  original  southern  slave  States  at  two  periods,  1790  and 
1820. 


17 

Whites. 

90 

Slaves. 

18! 
Whites. 

20 

Slaves. 

Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

208,649 
442,117 
288,204 
131,181 

52,986 

103,037 
292,627 
100,572 
107,091 
29,264 

266,483 
616,222 
428,948 
243,317 
193,781 

107,398 
425,153 

205,017 

258,475 
149,656 

1,123,137 

632,591 

1,748,751 

1,145,699 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that  while  the  white 
population  of  those  five  states  in  thirty  years  increased  but  57 
per  cent.,  the  slaves  increased  81 !  In  North  Carolina,  the  whites 
increased  but  48  per  cent.— the  slaves  above  100 — In  South  Caro- 
lina, the  former  80 — the  latter,  nearly  150 — In  Georgia,  the  whites 
260 — the  slaves  above  400. 

The  next  census  will  in  all  probability  exhibit  a  still  more 
striking  contrast. 

That  the  increase  of  the  free  population  in  a  slave  state,  is 
checked  by  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  We  have 
seen  that  the  white  population  in  the  five  original  slave  States  in- 
creased in  thirty  years  only  57  per  cent.  Whereas  the  whites  in 
the  middle  and  eastern  States  increased  in  the  same  space  of  time 
112  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  that  migrated  an- 
nually to  the  western  country — viz. 

In  1790,  there  were  1,947,073  souls— In  1820,  4,300,946. 

The  increase  of  the  whites  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  was  180  per  cent. — viz. 
In  1790,  954,508  souls— In  1820,  2,662,529. 

The  increase  of  population,  white  and  coloured,  in  the  five  ori- 
ginal slave  States,  was  only  65  per  cent. — viz. 
In  1790,  1,783,710  souls— In  1820,  2,956,275. 

Whereas  in  the  other  ten  States,  the  increase  was  120  per 
cent. — viz. 

In  1790,  2,027,248  souls— In  1820,  4,432.468. 
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These  facts  ought  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  the  southern  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  affording  a  cordial  co-operation  in 
the  Colonization  scheme,  as  they  regard  not  merely  their  own 
welfare,  but  the  interests,  welfare,  ami  safety  of  their  children. 

A  calculation  in  Mr.  Darby's  Geography  bears  strongly  on  this 
subject.  According  to  the  past  increase  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion, he  states  that  there  will  be  of  that  race, 

In  1835 3,395,773 

1840  -                     ...  4,114,709 

1845 4,849,997 

1850 5,756,079 

1855 6,778,340 

1860 7,860,118 

1865 9,102,036 

1870 10,669,236* 

In  forty  years,  therefore,  unless  an  efficient  remedy  be  applied, 
we  shall  have  in  one  portion  of  our  country,  above  ten  millions  of 
a  degraded  caste,  cut  off  from  all  connexion  or  commingling  with 
their  masters,  whom,  by  that  time,  they  will  greatly  outnumber; 
probably  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  at  the  relative  ratio  of  increase 
from  1790  to  1820.  This  presents  a  most  fearful  prospect,  on 
which  I  forbear  to  dwell.  Who  can  reflect  on  this  probable  state 
of  things  \  ithout  horror,  and  without  lamenting  over  the  infatua- 
tion which  leads  our  southern  fellow  citizens  not  only  not  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  aid  of  the  Colonization  scheme,  but  strenuously  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  its  success! 

An  expenditure  of  §1,000,000  per  annum,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  prevent  any  increase  of  the  coloured  population,  which  in 
1870  would  then,  instead  of  10,669,236,  be  only  about  2,000,000: 
whereas  the  whites  would  be  36,000,000.  Would  not  such  a  re- 
sult be  cheaply  purchased  by  tenfold  the  sum? 

HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia,  September  4,  1829. 

P.S.  Since  the  preceding  calculations  were  made,  and  just  as 
I  was  preparing  to  put  the  essay  to  press,  the  writer  of  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Review,  Vol.  I.  p.  309,  referred  me  to  it;  and  on  examination  I 
find  he  objects  to  a  comparison  between  the  coloured  population 
of  1790,  and  that  of  1820,  on  the  ground  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  southern  states  was  not  discontinued  till  1808 — of 
consequence  that  the  importation  unduly  swelled  the  numbers; 
and  that  the  aggregate"  thus  formed  afforded  no  criterion  of  the 
regular  increase.  The  calculations  were  also  materially  affected, 
he  stated,  by  the  separation  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Unwilling  to  deceive  myself,  or  to 
be  instrumental  in  deceiving  the  public,  I  resolved  to  obviate  these 
objections  by  comparisons  of  1800  and  1810  with  1820 — the  two 
new  states  having  been  formed  previous  to  the  first  date,  and  im- 

*  I  have  strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  this  table.  The  increase  appears 
to  be  greatly  overrated.  According  to  the  past  ratio  of  increase,  the  number  in 
1870,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  5,r>00,fl00.  The  two  estimates  are  submitted  to  the 
public,  and  let  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  smaller  number  is  suf- 
ficiently alarming.  Mr.  Darby  assumes  the  coloured  population  in  1820,  at 
2,102,";09,  whereas  according  to  the  census  there  were  but  1, 771,658. 


portation  having  ceased  previous  to  the  second.    I  now  submit  the 
results. 

Tho  white  population  in  the  five  original  slave  states  in  1800,  was      1,377,152 
In  1820,  as  before  stated  1,748,751 

Increase,  about  24  per  cent.  371,599 

The  slave  population  of  those  states  in  1800,  was  793,721 

In  1820,  as  before  1,145,699 

Increase,  equal  to  44  per  cent  351,978 

The  slaves  in  the  five  states  in  1810,  were  974,432 

In  1820,  as  before  stated,  1,145,699 

Increase,  equal  to  17  per  cent  171,267 

The  white  population  in  1810,  was  1,522,693 

In  1820,  as  before  stated  1,748,751 

Increase,  equal  to  14  per  cent.  226,058 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  three 
of  those  five  states  to  the  southward  and  westward,  during  this 
period,  was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent. 

I  now  present  a  statement  of  the  increase  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  between  1800  and  1810,  and  between  1810  and  1820. 

The  slaves  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  1800.  were  205,850 

In  1820  408,131 


Increase,  equal  to  98  per  cent.  202,281 

The  whites  in  those  states  in  1800,  were  298,516 

In  1820  437,098 


Increase,  equal  to  46  per  cent.  138,582 

The  slaves  in  those  states  in  1810,  were  301,583 

In  1820,  as  before  408,131 

Increase,  equal  to  35  per  cent.  106,548 

The  whites  in  those  states  in  1810,  were  359,612 

In  1820,  as  before  437,098 

Increase,  equal  to  21  per  cent.  77,386 

The  reviewer  assigns  various  reasons  to  account  for  the  disparity 
of  increase — among  which  the  chief  is,  the  migration  of  the  whites 
to  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  This  does  not  materially 
alter  the  nature  of  the  case,  nor  diminish  the  force  of  the  cogent 
reasons  why  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  should  heartily  co-ope- 
rate in  the  colonization  scheme.  Similar  migrations  are  as  likely 
to  take  place  in  future  as  in  times  past,  and  to  increase  the  dis- 
parity. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  comparative  increase  of  the 
coloured  population  in  the  slave  states,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  increase  of  the  whites  throughout  the  union  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  coloured  population. 

The  total  number  of  whites  in  1790,  was  3,093,111 

In  1820  8,043,915 


Increase,  equal  to  about  160  per  cent.  4,950,804 

The  total  number  of  the  coloured  population  in  1790,  was  757,178 

In  1820  1,771,658 
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